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War Tax and Control 
of Industry Pushed 


Congress Urged to Pass Law Regu- 
lating Business and Elim- 
inating Profits in War 


PRESIDENT’S POWERS GREAT 


Bills Aimed at Preventing Abuses, 
Such as Profiteering, Which 
Occurred in World War 














The last few weeks in Washington have 
been faintly reminiscent of the weeks prior 
to the entrance of the United States into 
the World War. The atmosphere has been 
tense. Rumors of the most fantastic na- 
ture have been flying. Congress again 
has turned its attention to the one subject 
which was uppermost in everyone’s mind— 
the threat and possibility of war with 
Japan. On the floor of the Senate and in the 
committee rooms of the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, the foreign policy of the 
Roosevelt administration has been ques- 
tioned and the President and his secretary 
of state have been asked to give specific 
answers as to their objectives. At the 
same time, strong pressure is now being 
brought to bear to push through both 
houses measures designed to take the profits 
out of war and to mobilize industry in 
time of war. Thus, on a dozen different 
fronts action is being taken to meet the 
possibility of war. 


World War Experience 


The demand for legislation designed to 
eliminate the profits of war is not new. 
As a matter of fact, it arose shortly after 
the close of the World War. Soldiers re- 
turning from France, broken in body and 
spirit, were shocked to learn that many 
of their fellow citizens who had remained 
at home had become wealthy as a result 
of the lucrative war business. The war 
had created some 22,000 new millionaires. 
Rightly or wrongly, the feeling grew that 
certain businessmen actually had a part in 
creating wars in order to enrich themselves. 
It was the soldiers themselves who took 
the leading part in demanding that such 
things be prevented in case of future wars. 
The bills now before Congress have the 
strong backing of the American Legion. 

The second reason for the agitation for 
a program of industrial control to go into 
effect immediately upon the outbreak of 
war is of a different origin. While the 
government did a magnificent job in mo- 
bilizing all the forces of the nation during 
the World War (see page 6), there was 
nevertheless considerable waste and _ loss 
of time. Recent congressional investiga- 
tions have revealed a number of serious 
abuses which might have been prevented 
had there been more adequate preparation. 
The feeling, therefore, has grown that in- 
dustry and capital and all other resources 
should be conscripted in time of war, just 
as man power is, and that no one should 
be allowed to profit from a war in which 
the United States is involved. The Presi- 
dent himself took account of this feeling 
when he asked for an increase in the ex- 
penditure for armed forces, for at the same 
time he asked Congress to pass legislation 
designed to take the profits out of war. 

The President did not specify which of 
the measures now before Congress he 
favors. Since there are several bills under 
consideration, each differing from the 
others in important respects, it will be a 
question of reaching a compromise if defi- 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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For Student Action 


Should students in high school and college have a part in deciding upon the work they 
shall do in school and upon the nature of the courses they follow? 
assumed that they should not. 


It has generally been 
The usual rule is for administrators, principals, deans, 
teachers, boards of education, or boards of trustees to map the courses which are to be 
followed. Students are expected to take whatever is offered and like it. Now, as a matter 
of fact, the work of school and college must be shaped to a considerable extent by experi- 
enced educators. The whole thing cannot be turned over to the young people because they 
lack experience. They are not in a position to make final decisions concerning the fields 
of knowledge which may offer them most because they do not know in advance what these 
fields are like. Students do know their own needs and desires, however, and it is right that 
they should have a voice in determining the educational activities which they shall pursue. 
Their decisions should not control situations in all cases, but they should be allowed a 
real participation. The experience of the Pennsylvania high school students who partici- 
pated recently in a conference at Harrisburg, and whose discussions are described on page 
7 of this paper, indicates how effectively students may discuss their own problems. No 
problem is more important to young people than the problem of preparing to live satis- 
factorily and efficiently, and issues bearing upon that problem should not be ignored by 
those who are seeking an education. 

It should be emphasized, therefore, that students should understand the goals they are 
pursuing when they go to school. They should never take a course without inquiring 
what they may gain by taking it. They should have in mind their own objectives. The 
work which they do should be their own and they should test themselves frequently to 
see whether the programs they follow in school are actually benefiting them. It is im- 
portant, however, that when students set out to criticize their school programs and to 
participate in discussions about these programs, they should act and think with a sense of 
responsibility. By no means should they seek merely to lighten their burdens and to 
make the securing of an education an easy task. They should not seek to choose courses 
which require little work. They should take themselves seriously and understand that 
their purpose is to prepare themselves to live satisfying lives, to achieve happiness for 
themselves, to develop vocational skills, to establish desirable traits of character and per- 
sonality and contribute to the happiness not only of themselves but of others, finding a 
suitable place in the community life and establishing habits of good citizenship. Ac- 
cepting these as their goals, they may then take part in deciding upon the courses they 
should pursue in school in order the best to reach the goals. 
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Nations of Central 
Europe Weigh Policy 


Torn Between Franco-British and 
German-Italian Rivalries 
for Control of Region 


BRITISH INFLUENCE IS FELT 











New Attempt Seen to Swing Germany 
and Italy Into Line in Gen- 
eral Appeasement Plan 





During the last week or so, Central 
Europe has shared the spotlight of world 
news with such all-important developments 
as the war between China and Japan, the 
internal crisis in Germany, and the conflict 
in our own country over foreign policy. 
This is scarcely an unusual or unexpected 
development, for during the course of the 
present century there has seldom been a 
time when the Central European nations, 
as a group or separately, have not com- 
manded a place of prominence in the news 
of the world. Rivalries among the great 
powers of Europe for control of Central 
Europe were at least partly responsible for 
the outbreak of the World War. And 
rivalries among the great powers have since 
the close of the war been a constant threat 
to the stability not only of Central Europe 
but of all Europe, and indirectly of the 
world. 


Constant Shifts 


Last week, two of the Central European 
powers drew the lion’s share of attention. 
Rumania, which only a few weeks ago was 
the scene of a political upheaval, again 
came to the fore when King Carol dismissed 
the strongly anti-Jewish cabinet of Oc- 
tavian Goga and established in its stead a 
cabinet headed by Patriarch Miron Cristea, 
leader of the Rumanian Orthodox Church, 
and in which there were seven former 
Rumanian premiers. And before the echoes 
of this change in government had died 
down, and before Germany had reccvered 
from the crisis resulting from the clash 
between the National Socialist party and 
army officials, Chancellor Hitler of Ger- 
many and Chancellor Schuschnigg of Aus- 
tria met in what has been considered a 
vitally important conference. But before 
we undertake to estimate the importance 
of either of these developments in their 
relation to Central Europe and Europe as 
a whole, let us examine briefly the back- 
ground against which they must be studied. 

Ever since the close of the World War, 
the Central European nations—which in- 
clude Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, 
Austria, Hungary, and Yugoslavia, not to 
mention others of minor importance—have 
been the scene of a number of cross cur- 
rents of conflicting interests, influences, and 
aspirations. Without an understanding of 
this background, it is virtually impossible 
to fit present developments into the general 
picture. The various movements and in- 
fluences are in many respects contradictory 
and thus tend to create confusion and mis- 
understanding. There have been three such 
trends during the postwar period. First, 
there was the successful attempt of Great 
Britain and France to control the various 
Central European powers. Secondly, there 
has been a strong movement among the 
nations themselves to come to terms on 
some form of cooperation. Finally, there 
has been the strong bid which Germany and 
Italy have made during the last two years 
to swing the Central European nations into 
line with their policies. We shall consider 
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each of these three movements in its turn. 

In the first place, let us consider the 
attempt of Britain and France, particularly 
the latter, to keep these nations solidly 
under their influence. At the close of the 
war, France carefully built up a system of 
alliances and agreements with the various 
nations. Largely through her influence the 
Little Entente, composed of Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia, was 
formed. Its main purpose was to back 
France in her foreign policy and to prevent 
Germany and her wartime allies from up- 
setting the peace treaties. For a number 
of years the Little Entente held solidly 
together, in fact became ever more united 
and acted almost as a unit in foreign 
affairs. 


By a network of treaties similar to those 


which she signed with the members of the 


Little Entente, France tried to keep Ger- 
many encircled. She formed what amounted 
to a military alliance with Poland. She 
sought to woo Austria and Hungary by 
lending them financial assistance to bolster 
their tottering financial structures. In all 
this, France was supported, with more or 
less consistency, by Great Britain. 


Attempts at Cooperation 


At the same time there appeared another 
current of almost equal importance. This 
was the movement for some form of co- 
operative organization among the Central 
European and Danubian nations. The 
World War played havoc with the eco- 
nomic and political security of these na- 
tions. Boundaries were redrawn in such a 
way as to make economic stability next to 
impossible. The old Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy was split into several new na- 
tions, with Austria and Hungary retaining 
only a fraction of their former territory 
and resources. All of Czechoslovakia was 
carved out of the old monarchy, as were 
parts of Rumania and Yugoslavia and Po- 
land, and even a small section of postwar 
Italy. The old monarchy had a population 
of 51,000,000, as compared with the Aus- 
trian population today of slightly more than 
6,500,000 and the Hungarian of 8,600,000. 

Whereas the old monarchy constituted a 
large area of free trade, where the agricul- 
tural products of the one section could be 
exchanged for the industrial goods of the 
other, the postwar settlement left an in- 
tricate network of tariff barriers and other 
restrictions to trade, which meant virtual 
strangulation. Each nation tried to make 
itself as independent of the others as pos- 
sible by establishing new industries and en- 
couraging agricultural development. To 
make matters worse, political tension in- 
creased, due to the fact that there were 
large minority groups in each of the coun- 
tries and frequently they were discriminated 
against. The upshot of it all was that the 
whole period was marked by bitter eco- 
nomic and political warfare. It was in 
order to offset these difficulties that the 
moves for some sort of federation of the 
Danubian and Central European nations 
have been started. But each has been 
foredoomed to failure because of (a) the 
political and economic rivalries among the 
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CENTRAL EUROPE 


The shaded area corresponds to the territory included 
in Austria-Hungary before the war. Right: Chancellor 
Schuschnigg of Austria. 


nations themselves, and (b) the rivalries 
among the major powers of Europe. 


German-Italian Influence 


The third current is of relatively recent 
origin. It has been the attempt on the part 
of both Germany and Italy to gain a foot- 
hold in Central Europe and their partial 
success in breaking the stranglehold of 
France and Great Britain upon these na- 
tions. For a time the two nations acted 
independently of each other. Hitler tried 
a bold stroke shortly after his accession to 
power by seeking to annex Austria. But 
he was thwarted by Italy, for when the 
Austrian Nazis, in June 1934, assassinated 
the Austrian chancellor, Dollfuss, Mussolini 
promptly dispatched troops to the Austrian 
border and, for the time being, preserved 
Austrian independence. Ever since Hitler 
has been in power, he has sought to increase 
his influence throughout Central Europe. 
He has tried to bring the governments over 
to the German side. He signed a treaty 
with Poland which at least partially weaned 
that country away from France. He has 
had some success in winning over the gov- 
ernments of Yugoslavia and Rumania. He 
has had a considerable degree of success in 
breaking up the Central European ententes, 
such as the Little Entente, which stood as 
a bulwark against increasing German in- 
fluence. 

Meanwhile, Mussolini was playing a sim- 
ilar game, quite independently of German 
activities. In 1934 he came to terms with 
Austria and Hungary by signing the Rome 
Protocols, under the terms of which the 
three nations agreed to collaborate more 
closely on political matters and to coop- 
erate on economic matters. Then, by one 
means or another, he sought to woo the 
other countries. He had considerable suc- 
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WIDE WORLD 
KING CAROL OF RUMANIA SHAKES HANDS WITH EDUARD BENES, PRESIDENT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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cess in breaking down one of the most 
solid walls of opposition to penetration in 
Central Europe by removing the hostility 
of Yugoslavia and signing a treaty of non- 
aggression and neutrality. 

The whole situation in Central and 
Southeastern Europe has been altered by 
the recent cooperation between Germany 
and Italy: an arrangement which has come 
to be known as the Rome-Berlin axis. 
Both nations realized that if they were 
to be successful in executing their policies 
in the face of the opposition of the other 
major powers, they needed a strong ally. 


Period of Flux 


It has been this growing cooperation 
of Germany and Italy that has altered so 
drastically the state of affairs in the Central 
European region. As a matter of fact, it 
is impossible at the moment accurately 
to analyze the picture because it has be- 
come so confused. The two developments 
to which we referred at the beginning of 
this article indicate the extent of the con- 
fusion and the unpredictable nature of 
future trends. The smoke has not yet 
sufficiently lifted to permit one to see the 
true picture. 

Events of the last few weeks in Rumania 
would seem to indicate the split personality 
of Rumania with respect to the entire 
European setup. When King Carol, a few 
weeks ago, disregarded the outcome of 
elections and placed his own man in the 
premiership, it seemed certain that Ru- 
mania had swung over to the fascist camp. 
The program announced by Premier Oc- 
tavian Goga was strikingly similar to that 
of the Hitler regime in Germany. 


Then, all of a sudden, King Carol ousted 
Goga and formed his government of ‘“na- 
tional concentration.” While it is not clear 
at this writing which way the new gov- 
ernment will turn in its foreign policy, there 
are certain indications that it will be less 
likely to throw over the traces, abandon 
France and the Little Entente, and fall 
into Germany’s arms. The new cabinet 
announced, in an official statement, that it 
would adhere to the traditional policy of 
friendship with France and the Little En- 
tente. On the other hand, it is a dictator- 
ship, semimilitary in nature, and it is not 
certain that the anti-Jewish program will 
be completely abolished. 

Nor can one speak with more definiteness 
regarding the recent conferences between 
the German and Austrian chancellors at 


the mountain retreat of Hitler in the Ba- 
varian Alps. Some have interpreted this 
meeting as a sign that Austria is about to 
fall into the hands of Hitler. It is a known 
fact that despite all the efforts that have 
been made to quash the Nazi movement in 
Austria, it has increased rather than dwin- 
dled in power and influence. There have 
been rumors that the Austrian Nazis were 
about to make another attempt to seize the 
government. It seems fairly certain, how- 
ever, that for the moment Austrian inde- 
pendence will be maintained, the while 
maintaining the close political cooperation 
which has existed between the two coun- 
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tries since the agreement of July 1936. 

In many respects, the Austrian question 
is the key to the entire Central European 
situation. The annexation of Austria by 
Germany would certainly cause a stir in 
Europe the like of which that continent 
has not known in recent times. However 
closely Germany and Italy may cooperate 
in Europe, Italy would hardly tolerate a 
union of Germany and Austria, for that 
would bring a powerful German state to 
Italy’s very back door. For that reason, 
it is assumed in most informed quarters 
that the purpose of the Schuschnigg-Hitler 
conference was to reaffirm, and perhaps 
strengthen, the July 1936 agreement, which 
guaranteed the “sovereignty of Austria” on 
the part of Germany, in return for Aus- 
tria’s acting as a “German state.” 


Role of Britain 


As a matter of fact, all this—the recent 
cabinet shake-up in Rumania and the Ger- 
man-Austrian conference—seems to fit into 
a broader picture, only the bare outlines of 
which are discernible at the present time. 
For several months, Great Britain has been 
toying with the idea of burying the hatchet 
with Italy and working out some kind of 
arrangement with Germany. In the 
first case, there has been a perceptible 
change in Anglo-Italian relations, which 
had been almost at the breaking point ever 
since the Ethiopian affair in which Britain 
stoutly opposed the Italian venture, and 
the Spanish war where she again used dip- 
lomatic pressure against Germany and Italy. 
It is reliably reported now that England is 
trying to strike a bargain with Italy which 
will enable the two countries to work for 
greater stability in Europe. What the 
terms of such an arrangement would be, 
no one knows at present. Certain it is, 
however, that if Anglo-Italian rivalry and 
friction in the Mediterranean can be re- 
moved, Italy will be able to keep a watch- 
ful eye on Austria. 

Moreover, the British government is dis- 
posed to come to terms with Germany. Re- 
cent negotiations between the two nations 
have so far proved fruitless; nevertheless 
the situation is not without hope. If the 
Hitler-Schuschnigg conference resulted in 
guaranteeing — however temporarily — the 
independence of Austria, the chances of 
settling Anglo-German differences will be 
much brighter, for an independent Austria 
is something upon which Britain has long 

(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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England: Persistent reports from Lon- 
don declare that the British cabinet is 
split over the question of future foreign 
policy. One group of influential ministers, 
a majority of the cabinet, is demanding 
that the government come to an _ under- 
standing with Germany and Italy. They 
argue that the only way to remove the 
danger of European war is to undermine 
the Rome-Berlin axis by making it un- 
necessary for Mussolini and Hitler to re- 
main fast friends. By granting Mussolini 
British recognition of his Ethiopian con- 
quest and by giving Hitler certain con- 
cessions, such as, perhaps, the return of 
colonies, each will be satisfied and will 
thus feel that he is no longer friendless. 
It was the fear of the two dictators, ac- 
cerding to this view, that each would be 
isolated by the “democratic powers” that 
led to their alliance. 

The opposite school of thought is rep- 
resented by Anthony Eden, the foreign 
secretary, and his assistant, Sir Robert 
Vansittart. They are not opposed to grant- 
ing the dictators concessions. But they 
feel that before any move is made to 
appease the fascist nations, the British 
government should demand certain as- 
surances from these powers. They would, 
for example, insist that Mussolini stop 
his anti-British propaganda in the Near 
East and withdraw at least some of his 
troops from Spain. They would insist that 
Hitler promise not to cause any trouble 
in Czechoslovakia. 


It is said that the rift between the 
two sections of the cabinet is so wide that 
it may cause the resignation of Eden. 
Premier Neville Chamberlain would avoid 
this if possible. Eden enjoys widespread 
popularity in England. He is said to repre- 
sent a large segment of British opinion that 
is impatient with the methods used by 
the fascist dictators to achieve their ends; 
so that to lose him would possibly embarrass 
the Chamberlain government. 


* * * 


Singapore: The refusal of Japan to 
disclose her future naval-building plans 
coincides with the completion of a great 
British military base at Singapore. The 
base has been in the process of construc- 
tion for 14 years and, together with a 
military airport, costs about $100,000,000. 
The burden will not be entirely borne by 
the British taxpayer, however, since both 
New Zealand and Australia are expected 
to contribute their share in return for the 
protection which the base will afford them. 

In addition to graving and floating 
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INVASION’S SHADOW STALKS ACROSS CHINA’S WALLS 
The shadows of Japanese troops march across the wall of a dry moat as a column of soldiers approaches a 
town in northern China. 


docks, the base contains ample oil sup- 
plies, food caches, ammunition stores, and 
fortifications. Less widely known is the 
fact that Singapore contains a _ rather 
large, new prison, more than ample for 
ordinary lawbreakers. It is assumed that 
the prison is prepared to accommodate 
spies, since Japan is said to have emissaries 
throughout the Far East. Japanese spies, 
it is reported, work throughout the region 
behind plausible veils of secrecy. They 
usually open photographic supply stores 
and, since business is slack most of the 
time, they go around taking pictures on 
their own account. Presumably, they 
are agents of the Japanese army. 

Be that as it may, the British feel that 
in Singapore they have a base sufficient to 
protect their interests in the Far East. 
It is a fairly small island off the tip of 
the Malay Peninsula. And oddly enough, 
it forms, with the long neck of Malay 
territory, a rather impressive exclamation 
mark that the British think will constantly 
remind Tokio that India, Australia, and 
New Zealand are part of the British Em- 
pire. 

From a purely military point of view, 
Singapore should afford British interests 
the protection they demand. The nearest 
Japanese territory is Formosa, some 1800 
miles away. Japanese battleships, as well 
as cruisers, carry sufficient fuel to move 
that distance and back—but only during 
a leisurely jaunt. In time of war, when 
speed and maneuvering capacity 
are essential, they would be se- 
verely handicapped. They would 
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SINGAPORE AND ITS STRATEGIC LOCATION 


require a much closer refueling station and 
source of supplies than is afforded in For- 
mosa. 


x * * 


Australia: The 7,000,000 inhabitants 
of Australia are engaged just now in cele- 
brating the 150th anniversary of the found- 
ing of their country. It was on a January 
day in 1788 that Captain Arthur Phillip, 
one of a long line of British colonial ad- 
venturers, shortened his sails in Botany 
Bay and took formal possession of this 
continent in the name of the British mon- 
arch. That event is now the occasion for 
numerous pageants, exhibitions, and sports 
festivals which will extend into late April. 
For over a year, the Australian govern- 
ment has been advertising this event in all 
British possessions, at the same time not- 
ing, in the fashion of California and Flor- 
ida enthusiasts, that it is a land “of sun- 
shine, golden beaches and magnificent scen- 
ery.” 

It is with some pride that Australians 
point out that what was once a vast conti- 
nent of brush and jungle is now a highly de- 
veloped country, with large cities and a 
fairly prosperous economy. When in a 
chamber of commerce mood for superla- 
tives, they emphasize that Australia is 
larger than the United States in area and 
that it is the largest wool-producing coun- 
try in the world. Moreover, it is one of the 
few countries that have found it possible in 
recent years to decrease taxes rather than 
increase them. Last year, income and 
sales taxes were reduced by $25,000,000 
despite the increase in salaries of govern- 
ment officials and in old-age pensions. 
With all this, the government has a surplus. 

But world events of recent years have 
caused the Australians to turn anxiously 
to international questions. The manner in 
which Japan has gone about seeking mar- 
kets for her cheap manufactured goods has 
disturbed the Australian government. And 
its anxiety has grown with the advance 
of Nippon into China. Many Australians 
fear that Tokio has an eye upon their 
country, sparsely populated as it is, and 
so they are clamoring for increased na- 
tional defense and for stronger ties with 
England. 


* * * 


India: The new constitution whereby 
the Indian provinces were granted a con- 
siderable measure of self-rule appears to 
be working more smoothly than had been 
expected. What made native political 
leaders suspicious of the charter when it 
was first presented to them about a year 





ago was the provision giving British author- 
ities the right to invalidate any law of the 
local legislatures. Nor were they entirely 
reassured by the British viceroy’s promise 
that the provision would be employed only 
in an emergency. But the experience of 
the last 10 months, during which no in- 
cident has occurred to betray the viceroy’s 
word, has succeeded in dispelling wide- 
spread doubts of British sincerity. Not 
for many years has there been so long a 
period marked by the absence of political 
turmoil. 

This is not to deny, however, that the 
basic economic and social problems of 
India are as pressing as ever. Self-rule 
kas satisfied the political aspirations of the 
Indians for the time being, but it has 
scarcely affected the mass poverty of In- 
dia’s uncounted millions. As an illustra- 
tion of the difficulties which beset the pro- 
vincial governments, one region with a 
population of 48,000,000 has a total gov- 
ernment budget of $50,000,000. Most of 
this revenue is eaten up by administrative 
costs, leaving only $13,000,000 for educa- 
tion, aid to farmers, relief, and public 
health. How inadequate this sum is may 
be seen if one translates it into terms of 
our own country. That would mean that 
the total expenditures of our federal, state, 
and local governments would be about 
$125,000,000, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
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they are estimated to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $17,000,000,000. 

Some steps have been taken to improve 
the lot of the 25,000,000 industrial workers 
in India, but these have been sabotaged by 
official indifference, poorly designed legis- 
lation, or outright intimidation. Thus, the 
industrial worker is guaranteed the right 
to organize unions. But this guarantee is 
effective only in industrial plants employ- 
ing large numbers of workers. Since in- 
dustry is mostly of a small-scale type, the 
trade unions in the entire land have a mem- 
bership of only 250,000. 
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TEA TESTERS IN ANNUAL TASTING “PARTY” 
The seven members of the U. S. Board of Tea Experts swing into action Cutty their annual meeting to determine 
‘0 


quality standards for the millions of pounds of tea which will be imported 


m different countries. They test 


hundreds of samples submitted, and their decisions affect the tea to be consumed in the United States. 


Farm Bill Passes 


Secretary Wallace’s “ever-normal granary” 
(for provisions of bill see THe AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, January 3 and February 14) was 
finally approved by Congress last week. The 
farm bill, which was started on its way last 
November, passed the Senate on Monday, 
after receiving a majority in the House several 
days earlier, After receiving the presidential 
signature, it goes to the Department of Agri- 
culture, where Secretary Wallace and his as- 
sistants must put it into operation. The act, 
which is designed to stabilize farmers’ incomes 
and consumers’ prices, is not simple. It fills 
121 printed pages with technical and highly 
involved language. One member of Congress 
declared that not 10 of his colleagues knew 
what the bill contained when they voted on it. 

Most of the opposition to the bill came from 
members of Congress who believe it will’“‘regi- 
ment” the American farmer. They contend 
that it gives the government as complete 
control over agriculture here as Hitler or Mus- 
solini have in their countries. To this argu- 
ment, supporters of the bill reply that the 
farmers do not believe they are being regi- 
mented. The farmers themselves, it is said, 
have shown that they favor Secretary Wal- 
lace’s plan, and that they are eager to see it 
tried. 


Foreign Policy Furore 


Secretary Hull put an end to rumors that 
the United States and England have an official 
naval alliance with a letter to Senator Pitt- 
man, in which he said that no such alliance 
exists, that there is no agreement between the 
two nations for England to patrol the Atlantic 
and the United States to patrol the Pacific in 
troubled times. But the secretary’s letter did 
not stop the discussion which has been raging 
in the capital over this nation’s foreign policy. 
Senator Johnson, whose request for informa- 
tion inspired the letter, accepted the secre- 
tary’s answer at face value, but said later that 
“perhaps something he did not know was in 
the wind.” 

Arthur Krock, columnist for the New York 
Times, while conceding that no formal alliance 
exists, believes there is an understanding be- 
tween the two nations, “the kind of under- 
standing that is hardly more than a wink or a 
nod, the sort of thing not Mr. Johnson or 
anyone else can extract from men’s inner minds 
by means of a resolution.” This understand- 
ing, he says, springs from the mutual interests 
and objectives which the two nations have. 
Walter Lippmann, another prominent column- 
ist, has voiced practically the same sentiments. 

A House committee considering the pro- 
posed increases in the navy heard Dr. Charles 
A. Beard declare that President Roosevelt’s 
policy calls for “big battleships to be used 
in aggressive warfare in the Far Pacific or the 
Far Atlantic.” Dr. Beard seems to believe 


that we are already adequately prepared to 
defend ourselves from any possible attack, 
and that talk of invasion by Japan, Germany, 
or Italy is nothing more than an excuse to 
build up a navy which someday will be used 
to fight an aggressive war. 


In the Senate the 





following day, Senator Lewis called persons 
unpatriotic who questioned the President’s 
motives. Senator La Follette took up the cudg- 
els for Dr. Beard by saying that “millions 
of people in the United States subscribe to the 
questions which Dr. Beard asked.” They want 
to know what the nation’s foreign policy is, 
the senator continued, and why its armaments 
should be increased. He forecast a fight in 
the Senate over the President’s proposed naval 
expansion plans. 


Republicans Speak 


Two important addresses on the outlook 
and proper mission of the Republican party 
were delivered by prominent Republicans 
on the occasion of Lincoln’s Birthday. One 
of these addresses was delivered in Boston by 
Senator Vandenberg of Michigan and the 
other in New York City by Governor Aiken 
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MR. AMBASSADOR 
Joseph P. Kennedy, who has been head of the U. S. 


Maritime Commission. He will ‘represent the United 
States at the Court of St. James in London. He is 
shown here with one of his sons, a Harvard student. 


of Vermont. It is highly significant that both 
these national leaders of the Republican 
party spoke of the possibility of new party 
alignments. This is an indication of the fluid 
and uncertain state of American politics. The 
disunity within the Democratic party is clear 
enough. Everyone knows that there is a 
cleavage between the followers of the Presi- 
dent and the more conservative elements of 
the party. The addresses by Vandenberg and 
Aiken disclose a similar breach in the Re- 
publican party. 

Senator Vandenberg said openly that a 
combination of Republicans and anti-Roose- 
velt Democrats might be desirable. He re- 
ferred to the fact that during the crisis of 
Civil War days the Republican party as such 
was temporarily put aside to give place to a 
coalition or “union” party. He thinks that 
the country is now passing through a crisis 
of equal import and that a new party may 
be called for to oppose the President’s policies. 


The Michigan senator, looked upon by 
many as a probable Republican candidate for 
the presidency, outlined a program similar 
to that which the Republicans supported in 
the campaign of 1936. He opposed too great 
centralization of power in the federal govern- 
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What the American People AD 


ment, declared that we were in danger of los- 
ing our liberties, said that the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration is crippling business, spending 
too much money, endangering the national 
credit, and so on. He called for a crusade 
to restore what he conceives to be “the 
American way.” 


Governor Aiken followed a very different 
course. His most telling shafts were de- 
livered not at the Democratic administration, 
but at the leadership of his own party. He 
said if Lincoln were alive today, he would be 
ashamed of Republican leadership. He de- 
clared in particular that the Great Emanci- 
pator would be ashamed that the Republican 
leaders did not protest when Mayor Hague 
of Jersey City tore up the Bill of Rights and 
refused to grant the CIO the right of free 
speech and assemblage. He attacked Re- 
publican leadership for not having corrected 
abuses of big business during the days of 
Republican ascendancy. He said that if the 
Republicans did not face about and more 
truly represent the interests of farmers and 
workers, the people of the nation would turn 
to a third party. He thinks that the Roose- 
velt leadership, after great achievements in 
the first administration, is now failing. But 
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OFF FOR BELGIUM 


Former President Herbert Hoover as he sailed for Bel- 
ium a few days ago to attend a reception in his honor. 
tr. Hoover’s work during and after the war in directin 

Belgian relief did much to build up the reputation whic 

later gave him the presidency. 


he fears that his fellow Republicans are not 
furnishing a suitable alternative. 


$250,000,000 More 


President Roosevelt has asked Congress to 
grant the WPA 250 million dollars, in addi- 
tion to the billion and a half which was sup- 
posed to last from July 1937 to July 1938. 
A sharp increase in unemployment makes the 
extra appropriation necessary, the President 
said. Within the last few months, three mil- 
lion persons have lost their jobs. ‘Hundreds 
of thousands of. needy unemployed persons 
have recently applied for relief work, which 
could not be provided for them with the funds 
on hand,” wrote the President. This increase 
in unemployment, he continued, could not have 
been foreseen at the time Congress made its 
appropriation for the WPA last spring. 

At present, the WPA has 1,950,000 on its 
rolls. Unless more money is provided by Con- 
gress, that number must be reduced, since the 
WPA has only enough money to carry an 
average of 1,700,000 persons between January 
and July. 

Certain members of Congress have said that 
250 million dollars is not enough; they hope 








to increase the amount. Recently the mayorge 
of four midwestern cities told the Preside 
that 400 million would be needed to ¢g 
the WPA through the spring; the Worke 
Alliance suggested 550 million, and the @ 
placed the amount at one billion dollars, 














Berle Back 


One member of the original “brain tryst 
has returned to active government sery 
President Roosevelt has appointed Adolf 
Berle assistant secretary of state. He 
the place in the Department of State 












vacant when Hugh R. Wilson was appoints 
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STEEL AND THE CIO SIGN 


Benjamin F. Fairless (left), president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and Philip Murray, chairman of the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, shake hands after 
signing a new contract to govern relations between the 
union and the company for an indefinite period. 


ambassador to Germany. Mr. Berle has been 
one of the President’s closest advisers for 
several years. Raymond Moley, Rexford G. 
Tugwell, and Adolf Berle were supposed to 
make up the first presidential “brain trust.” 
Of the three, Mr. Berle is the only one still 
holding a government position. 

Mr. Berle graduated from law school at 
Harvard when he was 21—he entered college 
when he was only 14. He has practiced law 
in New York, taught at Harvard and Colum- 
bia, served as counsel for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and adviser to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Cuba, represented the United 
States at the Pan-American Conference in 
Buenos Aires, and written books and magazine 
articles in the field of economics. He served 
as Chamberlain of New York City under 
Mayor LaGuardia, and lately has been chair- 
man of the City Planning Commission. He 
is now 43 years of age. 


CIO and Steel 


The Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
of the CIO and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration have renewed their wage agreement 
for another year. Thus the 240,000 employees 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation will continue 
to receive $5 a day and time-and-a-half for 
overtime; they will work a 40-hour week, and 
all promotions and layoffs will be made ac 
cording to seniority. Only one important 
change was made in the new agreement. 
Either party may terminate it 30 days after 
calling a conference to consider changes. This 
provision was not in the agreement last year; 
it was put in by the Corporation as a safe 
guard in case the situation in the steel im 
dustry makes it impossible to pay the guaran- 
teed wages. 
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GRILLED 


H. Jackson, assistant attorney general, appears 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, which has been 
oasidering approval of his nomination by the President 
s solicitor general of the United States. Severa' 
questioned Mr. Jackson closely with regard to 
political philosophy. 


The CIO asked the Corporation to recognize 
: as the sole bargaining agent for all U. S. 
teel employees, but the request was refused. 
Employees may join any union, or none at 
ll. 

U.S. Steel is one of the largest steel com- 
manies; CIO leaders say that its example in 
newing the contract will be followed by other 
ompanies, employing 800,000 workers. It 
las been predicted that the steel companies, 
ncluding U. S. Steel, would make an effort 
o reduce wages, since production has fallen 
ff and prices have dropped in the last few 
nonths. John L. Lewis, head of the CIO, and 
Philip Murray, chairman of the SWOC, were 
jubilant over the contract. They regarded it 
rs proof that large industrial concerns can 
keep wages up and reduce prices at the same 
time. 


To Plan or Prohibit? 


Two theories on the government’s policy 
oward “big business” are in evidence in Wash- 
ington. The first took the spotlight in Decem- 
ber, when Robert H. Jackson and Secretary 
Harold Ickes delivered their “trust-busting” 
speeches. They charged that monopolis- 
ic control of important industries has para- 
yaed the economic system; they believe that 
he nation will never be prosperous until that 
rontrol is removed. Concentration of wealth 
pnd power in the hands of a few must be 
broken up, they said. To that end, they favor 





revising, strengthening, and strictly enforcing 
he antitrust laws. President Roosevelt’s Jack- 
on Day address followed this general line, 
pthough it was more conservative in its tone. 
ut was expected that the President would fol- 

ow up this barrage of public speeches with a 
message to Congress on the general subject 
if business, in which he would ask for revisions 
in the antitrust laws. ; 

But since the attack on monopoly, another 
heory has gained in favor. That is the theory 
hat the government should not fight big 
usiness, but should cooperate with it. It is 
tued that large corporations and combines, 
tven though some of them may have the power 
if monopolies, are inevitable; they are valu- 
ible; they should not be broken up, even if 
lat were possible. Instead, they should be 
itgulated by the government so that they will 
erate for the good of all the people instead 
ifthe few who control them. They should be 
lowed to get together and plan their produc- 


tion; in that way they can eliminate the abrupt 
ups-and-downs which make employment un- 
certain. The chief exponent of this theory is 
Donald Richberg, former NRA administrator. 
Although his plans bear considerable resem- 
blance to the NRA, Mr. Richberg says they 
can be made to work without many objection- 
able features which handicapped the NRA. 

The President has postponed his message to 
Congress until March or April. Not until 
then will the nation know whether the “trust- 
busters,” led by Mr. Jackson, or the “produc- 
tion planners,” led by Mr. Richberg, have con- 
vinced the President that their policy should 
be followed. 


FDR, Author 


Sometime next month five volumes of “The 
Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt” will be published. Although most 
of the material is familiar to students of cur- 
rent history, the books will have original pref- 
aces and explanatory notes written by the 
President. This original material will be pub- 
lished in newspapers and magazines, according 
to present plans. 

The five volumes are part of a series which 
will someday contain the complete record of 
President Roosevelt’s public career. They 
cover his years as governor of New York, and 
his first administration as President. They are 
intended to show the development of his so- 
cial and economic purposes and policies. Jus- 
tice Samuel Rosenman of the New York Su- 
preme Court, a personal friend of the Presi- 
dent, is compiling and editing the books. The 
President wrote a number of magazine arti- 
cles before he entered the White House. Since 
1933, he has published “Looking Forward” 
and “On Our Way.” These volumes are not 
as complete as the new series will be, but are’ 
of the same order. 

White House secretaries have unearthed 
short memoranda, remarks jotted on scraps 
of paper and margins of documents, which 
will be included in the books. They are said 
to throw interesting sidelights on the formal 
speeches, orders, pronouncements, and mes- 
sages to Congress. 


Priming the Pump 


Should the government increase its expendi- 
tures in an effort to stimulate business and 
industry? A poll by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion shows that 63 per cent of 
the people are opposed to more spending, while 
only 37 per cent favor it. A similar poll last 
December showed practically the same result; 
from that, the Institute concludes that the 
business depression has not caused many peo- 
ple to change their minds. 

Those who voted against government 
“pump-priming” had two principal reasons. 
In the first place, they say that recovery which 
is based on government spending is artificial 
and impermanent, that it will thus cause more 
harm than good. Also, they believe that gov- 
ernment spending means more taxes, to which 
they are strongly opposed. 

The “pump-primers,’ on the other hand, 
argue that the federal government must spend 
when private industry does not. They say 
that the tax burden is far from oppressive, 
that the country can afford to spend for school- 
houses, bridges, highways, all kinds of public 
buildings, in order to keep workers employed, 
the wheels of industry turning, and business 
prosperous. 
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ITTLE has been heard during the last 

several months about the fight against 
child labor. But even though this issue has 
been forced into the background by the grow- 
ing menace of war and by the return of busi- 
ness unrest and increased unemployment, it 
is certain to reappear. It is too old a prob- 
lem to be forgotten or discarded. In fact, as 
long ago as 1802 the English parliament 
passed the first law regulating child labor. 
State legislatures in the United States first 
recognized the problem in the early nineteenth 
century by ruling that child workers in fac- 
tories should go to school part time. 


Other laws passed in later years by these 
industrial states tried to regulate the hours 
and working conditions of employed children, 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
YOUNG BOOTBLACK 
(From illustrations in “Child Labor as a Relic of the Dark Ages,’’ by Tom Ireland) 


main characters in his plot are Peggy Shippen, 
the wife of Benedict Arnold; Major John 
André, the man she loved; and Colonel Aaron, 
André’s adversary. 

Through the blend of romance, intrigue, 
and adventure, the author creates the impres- 
sion that Peggy was really the one responsible 
for her husband’s downfall. Although the 
truth or falsity of this conclusion makes little 
difference to us now, the story of the events 
leading up to the treason is interesting. 


x Ok Ok 


HERE have been several recent additions 

to the library of polar exploration litera- 
ture. One of the most important is “Hell on 
Ice” (New York: Dodd, Mead. $2.75), by 
Commander Edward Ellsberg. It is the story 
of the thrilling, but almost forgotten, voyage 
of the Jeannette, a ship captained by George 
Washington De Long, which sailed 60 years 
ago for the North Pole. The expedition ended 
in failure many miles from its goal, but this 
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FROM THE JACKET ILLUSTRATION FOR “HELL ON ICE” 


but the provisions still allowed conditions to 
exist which we know today were harmful to 
the young workers. For instance, one such 
law permitted nine-year-old children to take 
factory employment, an age when they should 
still be in school. No real progress was made 
toward a solution until Congress passed legis- 
lation in 1916 and 1919. When these laws 
were declared unconstitutional, an amendment 
giving Congress the power to regulate child 
labor passed both houses in 1924. The amend- 
ment is still pending, because only 28 states 
have ratified it; eight more must approve. 
An excellent survey of the attempts to reg- 
ulate child labor and the forces which oppose 
such legislation is made by Tom Ireland in 
“Child Labor As a Relic of the Dark Ages” 
(New York: Putnam. $2.50). The reader 
may be inclined to excuse the author for his 
crusading fervor on this issue, because it de- 
mands an intelligent solution that has been 
too long delayed. He gives a good recital of 
the historical background to the problem, and 
connects this with the present legislation. 


x * x 


MONG the many stories about the 

American Revolution, one of the best 
known concerns the treason of Benedict Ar- 
nold. The incidents leading to his downfall 
have been subject to various interpretations 
until we have a number of almost legendary 
tales of his life. In a historical novel, “The 
Exquisite Siren” (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott. $2.50), E. Irvine Haines makes an ad- 
dition to the information on this man. The 


record of the attempt is a memorial to the 
courage of De Long and his men. 

Commander Ellsberg, himself a  distin- 
guished naval officer, tells this story with 
straightforward honesty. He does not gloss 
over the errors and faults of the men, but 
adheres to the historical record which shows 
both their virtues and their shortcomings. 

x ok * 


E ARE not forced to wait another 60 

years to hear the tales of today’s ex- 
plorers, such as Lincoln Ellsworth, who gives 
us his autobiography, “Beyond Horizons” 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran. 
$3.50). He tells the complete story of his 
life, but the main emphasis is, of course, upon 
his experiences in the polar wastes. After 
serving an apprenticeship under the famous 
Amundsen, he became a lone wolf, directing 
his own expeditions. 

Apparently, some of his hardest obstacles 
to overcome were not icebergs, but the ob- 
jections which his father raised against his 
joining Amundsen. However, the elder Ells- 
worth was won over, and contributed fi- 
nancially to the trips. In the succeeding 
years, events proved that the young man had 
found his calling; he accomplished a great 
deal in polar exploration. His story shows 
that a good deal of luck, much daring, and 
careful planning help the explorer to travel, 
whether by ship or by plane, in the frozen 
arctic regions. Mr. Ellsworth undoubtedly 
belongs in the ranks of twentieth-century 
pioneers.—J. H. A. 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 

















Economic Controls 


HE bills now before Congress which 

would confer upon the President vast 
powers over every phase of American life 
in time of war recall the nation’s experi- 
ence in that direction during the World 
War. As soon as the United States became 
involved, President Wilson was given more 
power than was enjoyed by any ruler of 
the Western world. Indeed, an intricate 
network of organizations and government 
agencies reached throughout the entire 
economic and social structure of the nation. 
Science, finance, industry, publicity, trans- 
portation, communication, fuel, and food 
—all were mobilized and placed under the 
central control of the government in Wash- 
ington. The President was given power 
to regulate every process from the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods to their 
consumption, and to take over the trans- 
pertation and communication facilities of 
the country. As a matter of fact, during 
the war years the United States came as 
close to being a socialized state as is pos- 
sible without destroying the capitalist sys- 
tem itself. 


Network of Controls 


To carry out this great program of mo- 
bilization, the President established a num- 
ber of boards, each one with the authority 
to handle certain branches of the economy. 
The first problem was to provide ships, and 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation was set 
up with broad powers to accomplish this. 
It could, with practically no limitations, 
requisition and purchase ships. The total 
tonnage was increased from one million to 
10 million as a result of this centralized 
program. Private shipping was entirely 
done away with. 

The railroads were taken over by the gov- 
ernment late in 1917, as were other trans- 
pert agencies—terminals, express com- 
panies, sleeping-car companies, elevators, 
and warehouses. The telephone, telegraph, 
and cable companies likewise fell into the 
hands of the government. 

The board in whose hands was placed 
perhaps the greatest power was the War 
Industries Board under the chairmanship 
of Bernard M. Baruch. So sweeping were 
the powers conferred upon Mr. Baruch that 
he has been referred to as the economic 
dictator of the country. It was regimenta- 
tion of all American industry. An idea of 
the nature of the activities of the board 
may be had from this description of its 
work, found in “Growth of the Ameri- 
can Republic,’ by Morison and Comma- 
ger: 

The task of this Board was to regulate all 
existing industries that produced war materials, 
develop new industries, facilities, and sources 
of supply, enforce efficiency and eliminate 
waste, fix prices, determine priorities of pro- 
duction and delivery, and manage all war pur- 
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BUT CARE WAS TAKEN TO HAVE ESSENTIAL FOODS 
USED SPARINGLY 


«From a wor poster published by the U. S. Food 
Administration) 


During World War 


chases for the United States and the Allies 
The production of some thirty thousand 
articles came under the supervision of the War 
Industries Board, and that supervision was 
almost incredibly minute. In order to save 
coal, the service of elevators was regulated 
even to the number of stops and the number 
of passengers they must carry; the number of 
colors on typewriter ribbons was _ reduced 
from 150 to five, styles of pocket knives from 
6,000 to 154. Baby carriages were standard- 
ized; traveling salesmen limited to two trunks; 
and the length of uppers on shoes was cut 
down. New regulations for the manufacture 
of corsets released 8,000 tons of steel annually ; 
the elimination of tin from children’s toy 
carts saved 75,000 tons of tin; 31,000 gallons 
of varnish were saved by leaving painted lines 
off rubbers. ‘Women’s waist factories made 
signal flags, radiator manufacturers turned to 
making big guns, automobile body builders 
made airplane parts, gear plants made gun- 
sights, piano factories made airplane wings.’ 
Ordinary peacetime production all but ceased, 
the government forbidding any work which 
might interfere with war manufacturing and 
conscripting labor to war purposes. It was 
such a regimentation of national economy as 
had never before been known; yet it was 
carried through with little friction and ac- 


cepted in good spirit. 

The Food Administration, under Herbert 
Hoover, had to perform the difficult task 
of increasing the production of foodstuffs 
and of decreasing its consumption by the 
American people. 


Prices were fixed and 











AMERICA’S FOOD SUPPLIES HELPED GREATLY TO 
WIN THE WAR 


(From a cartoon by Bachelor in N. Y. Evening Journal, 
July 191 


“Hooverizing” became the accepted prac- 
tice of all. The Fuel Administration had 
to do the same thing with respect to fuel, 
and all sorts of regulations concerning the 
use of coal, gas, and electricity came into 
force. The War Trade Board exercised a 
close supervision of imports and exports. 
Labor relations were placed in the hands 
of a special administration which had the 
power to fix hours and wages in certain in- 
dustries, to ban strikes when they were 
deemed to be against the public interest. 


Financial Controls 


On the financial front, the main agency 
of control was the War Finance Corpora- 
tion which served as a model for the later 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, still 
in existence. This corporation had the 
power to lend money to industries which 
produced essential war materials. The 
Capital Issues Committee had the responsi- 
bility of supervising the sale of stocks and 
bonds to the public and to prevent the sale 
of those which might draw money away 
from companies producing truly essential 
goods or services. 

These are by no means the only agencies 
which were created to mobilize the nation 
for war. But it gives one an idea of the 
sweeping nature of the controls which were 
exercised. In carrying out this gigantic 
program, there was waste, to be sure. It 
is to be doubted, however, whether any na- 
tion at any time in history organized itself 
so efficiently on such a vast scale as did 
the United States once it became embroiled 
in the European war. 
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THE CHINESE PEASANT—WHAT CONSIDERATION DOES HE MERIT? 
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Something to Think About 














Test Your Emotions 


When you hear the word “China” do you 
react favorably or unfavorably? Are you 
“for” the Chinese or “against” them? 
Have you analyzed the explanation of your 
feelings? Do you know why you are 
sympathetic or unsympathetic toward 
China? If you hope that the Chinese will 
be able to halt the Japanese invasion or 
to defeat Japan, is it because: 

1. You admire Chinese achievements 
in government or industry? 

2. You admire the character 
Chinese people? 

3. You believe the Chinese millions 
would be worse off if dominated by Ja- 
pan? 

4. You have a tendency to sympathize 
with the weak or the underdog? 

5. You think that Japanese success in 
China would somehow injure American 
interests? 

6. You do not like the idea of one na- 
tion’s invading another, whoever the in- 
vaders and invaded may be? 

It is possible, of course, that your atti- 
tude may be determined by a combination 
of factors. In other words, you may an- 
swer more than one of these questions 
affirmatively. 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. Which do you like best, the views 
expressed by Senator Vandenberg or 
Governor Aiken? Explain your position 
clearly. 

2. What do you think would be the 
advantages and the disadvantages of 
severely curtailing profits of private in- 
dustry during war? 


of the 


3. If you were a member of Congress 
would you vote for the Hill-Sheppard 
bill? Why or why not? 

4. If you were a member of Congress 
would you vote for the increase in naval 
armaments requested by the President? 
Why or why not? 

5. If you were called upon, as_ the 
Pennsylvania students were, to tell what 
changes, if any, should be made in the 
high school course of study, what would 
your answer be? 


6. If you were a member of the British 
cabinet, which position would you take 
in the present conflict, that represented 
by Foreign Secretary Eden, or that rep- 
resented by Prime Minister Chamberlain? 


Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. True or False: The Connally bill 
provides for a rigid regulation of in- 
dustry and a control of prices by the 
President in time of war. 


2. What important business would be 
free from rigid governmental regula- 
tion or control during war, according to 
plans now being considered in Congress? 


3. True or False: Organized labor is 
strongly in favor of the measures for 
the control of industry during war which 
are now before Congress. 


4. What countries are included in the 
Little Entente? 


5. What effect has the latest cabinet 
shake-up in Rumania had upon that coun- 
try’s foreign policy? 


_6. On what issue is the British cabinet 
divided at present? 
_ 7. What prominent Republican thinks 
it might be well for the Republicans to 


join with anti-Roosevelt Democrats in 
forming a new party? 


8. Adolf Berle is (a) newly appointed 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change; (b) Metropolitan opera singer; 
(c) governor of Vermont; (d) newly ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of state; (e) 
radio crooner. 


9. How much money has President 
Roosevelt requested for additional relief 
this spring? 

10. True or False: A majority of the 
students speaking at Harrisburg recently 
thought there should be drastic changes 
in the high school curriculum. 








Your Vocabulary 

















Do you know the meaning of the itali- 
cized words in the following sentences? 
The lie detector was devised to indicate 
aberrations in accused persons’ statements. 
You should hold the question in abeyance 
until you have the information. The old 
gossip said calumnious things about her 
neighbors. Fish are denizens of the sea. 
A deputation of workingmen called upon 
the owner of the factory. The funereal 
atmosphere of an old tomb is forbidding. 
The fact that the groundhog saw his shadow 
prognosticates six more weeks of winter. 
We often soliloguize to console ourselves 
after defeats. 


REFERENCES ON WAR PROFITS: (a) 
Taking the Profits Out of War, by J. Lee. 
National Education Association Journal, De- 
cember 1937, p. 287. (b) Kill the Conscrip- 
tion Bill! by Stephen Raushenbush. Nation, 
February 27, 1937, pp. 236-238. (c) The 
entire issue of Congressional Digest for April 
1937 is devoted to a pro and con discussion of 
the proposed nationalization of munitions. 
(d) American and British Munitions Investi- 
gations, by W. O. Scroggs. Foreign Affairs, 
January 1937, pp. 320-329. (ce) How to Con- 
trol the Sale of Arms, by H. C. Engelbrecht. 
Nation, January 1, 1936, pp. 10-12. 


REFERENCES ON CENTRAL EUROPE: 
(a) Berlin: Vienna: Prague, by P. Anderson. 
Fortnightly, January 1938, pp. 83-91. (b) 
Carol Drops the Mask. Nation, January 8, 
1938, p. 34. (c) Nazi Eyes Turn East, by 
H. C. Wolfe. Nation, November 6, 1937, pp. 
502-504. (d) Toward a Bigger Little En- 
tente, by M. E. Ravage. Nation, September 
11, 1937, pp. 258-260. (e) Watch on the 
Danube, by A. Mousset and K. A. Rohan. 
Living Age, December 1937, pp. 337-342. (f) 
Rumanian Fuehrer, by M. Ravage. Living 
Age, October 1937, pp. 141-144. (g) Status of 
Austria, by H. C. Wolfe. New Republic, 
October 13, 1937, p. 266. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Eduard Benes (eh- 
dward’ beh-naish’), Schuschnigg (shoo’- 
shneek), Dollfuss (dol’foos—o as in or), Miron 
Cristea (mi’ron—i as in ice—kris’teea—i as in 
it), Octavian Goga (ok-tay’vee-an go’gah—o 
as in go). 
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Pennsylvania Students Speak Out 


HE state of Pennsylvania recently 

passed a law raising the compulsory 
school age from 16 to 18. It does not go 
fully into effect for two years. Moreover, 
it will not apply to students who are gradu- 
ated from high school before they reach the 
age of 18. But all boys and girls who are 
under that age and who have not completed 
their high school work will be compelled to 
continue their education. 

Only four other states, Nevada, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, and Utah, have placed their 
compulsory school age as high as 18 years. 
But the trend is definitely in this direction. 
At the present time, too many young 
people are leaving school at an early age, 
only to find that they are unable to get 
jobs for several years. This period of idle- 
ness between their school days and the 
time they find employment is generally 
agreed to have harmful effects on most 
young people. Furthermore, older people 
suffer by having young people enter the 
work market at too early an age. The 
competition for jobs offered by youth is 
one of the most serious problems confront- 
ing adults of middle age. Maxine Davis, 
a well-known writer who has recently made 
a nation-wide study of employment condi- 
tions, reports that young people are more 
and more being chosen by employers in 
preference to people of 40 or over. 


New Problems Created 


That is largely the answer for the present 
movement to raise the compulsory school 
age. It is recognized, however, that many 


new and complex problems will be created 
by keeping students in school for a longer 
It will, for one thing, in- 


period of time. 


for they minced no words in criticizing 
their courses. Moreover, their criticisms 
represented careful thought on their part 
on these problems of vital concern. 

The meeting unquestionably surpassed 
the expectations of those who arranged it. 
Naturally, high school students lack the 
experience and judgment which come with 
the years. Nevertheless, the Harrisburg 
meeting provided addi- 
tional and _ convincing 
proof that youth is 
thinking seriously about 
its problems; that it 
does have ideas, and that 
many of these ideas are 
worthy of thoughtful 
consideration; in fact, 
they are being accepted 
by an increasing number 
of school authorities. 

The main contention 
of most of the students 
at Harrisburg was that 
too many high school 
subjects deal with the 
past rather than with the 
present. It was repeatedly emphasized 
that less history, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, and similar subjects be given to 
students and that there should be more 
practical training for present-day living. 
Here are some typical comments which 
were made by these young people: 

“T feel that there is not enough guidance 
given to the pupil in the high school. In 
many cases, he does not know what he wants, 
and does not have the right kind of assist- 
ance to find out what he wants. ... The 
guidance teacher should suggest to the 

students different occupations and 











their benefits in order to see what 
the student wants. Then the stu- 
dent should be shown the quali- 
ties and given the training he 
needs to enter that occupation.” 

“Teachers should be prepared 
to tell students how the various 
subjects will help them in their 
later life. The teacher and pupils 
should frequently discuss what 
the pupils want to do and the 
teacher will then be in a better 
position to tell them if the course 

















crease the cost of education. More teachers 
and schools and facilities will be needed. 
Then, too, the question is raised as to what 
type of courses should be offered to the 
students who are compelled to spend two 
additional years of their life in school. 
Should more practical subjects be given? 
Should the present high school courses un- 
dergo a considerable change? Do most 
high schools, as a matter of fact, do as 
good a job as they might in preparing 
young people for life? 


These are questions which have been 
thoroughly discussed in Pennsylvania since 
that state raised its school age by law. And 
here is the encouraging thing: Not only 
are the state educators probing deeply into 
these problems, but they are also seeking 
the opinions of the high school students 
themselves. Why not, they ask, allow the 
young people to express themselves, since 
they are more vitally affected than any 
other group? Why not ask them what is 
wrong with the high schools? 

Thus, youth meetings are being planned 
for every part of the state. The first of 
these was held a short time ago in Harris- 
burg, the state capital. About 60 high 
school students gathered together on the 
platform in the spacious education build- 
ing forum. Teachers and educators from 
all over the state attended. The students 
sat in rows of seats facing the audience. 
A student chairman presided. For two 
hours, the students, including both boys 
and girls, briefly and clearly told what they 
considered to be the strong and weak points 
of their high school courses. It was appar- 
ent that they had devoted themselves to a 
direct study of the problem. What is more, 
it was obvious that they had not been 
coached by their teachers on what to say, 


they are taking is helping them.” 

“One of the most important things lack- 

ing in our school, I think, is the teaching 

of public speaking. We never know how 

to speak in front of the public. Nor do 

we know how to express ourselves well in 
informal discussions.” 


“Practical training is lacking in the 
school. There is too much emphasis on 
the academic course. Pupils seem to be 
dropping out because there is no practical 
instruction. College is not our ultimate 
aim. 


Further Criticism 


“T agree with the suggestion on present- 
ing problems facing our nation today. 
These discussions will give a broader out- 
look on life. It is important enough to 
learn history dates, but it is not lasting.” 


“We should receive 
training in high school. 
taught to think deeply 
and not to accept 
everything merely _ be- 
cause somebody told us. 
We should learn that 
voting is an important 
part of our life. I feel 
that a course in politics 
could be put in our 
school and there would 
be enough students inter- 


more 
We 


citizenship 
should be 


ested in it to make it 
worth while.” 
“Most pupils who 


leave high school before 
they finish their work 
get this feeling: They 
do not want to go to col- 
lege. Therefore, they 
drop out of school. 
I think the courses in 


high school should be more fitted for later 
life, and not just be courses to prepare us 
for college. Those not going to college 
are not interested in languages and ancient 
history. They want to be prepared for 
life.” 

“There should be character education in 
school. Many pupils leave school because 
they do not have enough initiative and will 





YOUTH SPEAKS 
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power to cope with the problems of life. 
If work is given them, and it is too hard, 
they pass it by. When marks are low, they 
ask—what’s the use? They leave school 
and go into life unprepared to meet prob- 
lems. Schools should devote time to de- 
veloping the initiative of boys and girls. 
What a contrast the boy and girl of today 
is to those men and women of yesterday 
who fought so valiantly against their diffi- 
culties.” 


“Teachers pour knowledge over us, in- 
stead of into us. We come to school, not 
to be educated, but to learn. There should 
be more thought-provoking discussion in 
the classroom rather than a mere recital 
of facts. Teachers should talk with the 
pupils and not to them.” 


“Schools should train us in matters of 
etiquette and social conduct. I find it very 
hard to mix with people, and I think there 
should be instruction along this line in the 
schools.” 


Practical Courses 


Such are some of the ideas and opinions 
expressed by the young people who met 
at Harrisburg. These views were not held 
by all the students who participated. But 
they typify the general course of the dis- 
cussion. Some of the students felt that 
the major subjects now being offered in 
high school should be continued with little 
or no change. The majority seemed to 
feel, however, that high schools should 
place much more emphasis on “practical” 
subjects and less on “academic” courses. 


But it was not the specific ideas and 
opinions expressed at the Harrisburg gather- 
ing that made it distinctive. Its real sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that the educators 
of that state respect the thinking ability of 
their students to such a degree that they 
seek their views on the problems of high 
school education. Such an opportunity is 
both a challenge and a privilege to young 
people. The Harrisburg youth met the chal- 
lenge with flying colors. Young people 
everywhere can do likewise by informing 


themselves and devoting a greater amount 
of time and interest to the study of public 
problems, 

The Harrisburg conference, in which stu- 
dents were given an actual voice in the 
discussion of educational problems, is in 
line with a general movement which has 
gained headway in the nation to place 
more responsibility upon the students. In 
many places they are 
permitted a large meas- 
ure of self-government 
in the school. Student 
government fails when it 
is undertaken merely as 
a hobby or a diversion, 
but when students take 
it seriously, it has great 
possibilities. | Educators 
everywhere are coming 
to realize that if democ- 
racy is ever to be really 
effective, people must 
begin to practice it while 
they are still young. 
The work of the school 
is not to be thought of 
as something imposed upon students from 
the outside, but as an activity in which 
they engage voluntarily and with some re- 
sponsibility. 





CENTRAL EUROPEAN TANGLE 





(Concluded from page 2) 


insisted. There is evidence that Great 
Britain is attempting to work upon the 
Rome-Berlin axis both from the north and 
from the south. 


Appeasement Sought 


Despite the great confusion which now 
prevails in Europe, it seems fairly clear 
that another desperate attempt is being 
made to come to some working arrange- 
ment which will remove the tension of the 
last two years and result in a period of 
temporary appeasement. If England is 
successful in her present policy of settling 
her differences with both Germany and 
Italy, the way will be open for such an 
arrangement. Concessions will have to be 
made on all sides, to be sure, but if they 
are made and terms can be reached, the 
basis for peace will have been laid. 

Of course, it is a big “if” and it is by 
no means certain that the clouds of con- 
fusion and uncertainty will lift. It is not 
clear, for example, whether the question 
of Austrian independence has been settled; 
or whether the Rumanian cabinet shift 
indicates that that country will follow the 
lead of England and France; or whether 
mutual concessions will be made by Eng- 
land, on the one side, and Germany and 
Italy on the other. And the whole Cen- 
tral European scene is one of the utmost 
confusion, with currents and crosscur- 
rents, influences and _ counterinfluences, 
making predictions as to the outcome ex- 
tremely dangerous. At the moment, Cen- 
tral Europe, as well as the rest of the 
continent, seems to be on the threshold of 
a period of important developments, of 
which only the initial, and perhaps least 
important, steps are now visible. 
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War Control Bills 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


nite legislation is to emerge. The Senate 
is expected to give most attention to the 
so-called Connally bill, which places greatest 
stress upon taxation as a means of curbing 
excessive profits. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the other hand, is consider- 
ing the Sheppard-Hill bill, which would es- 
tablish a fairly comprehensive system of 
controls over prices and industrial prac- 
tices. We shall consider the main features 
of each of these proposals. First, let us 
take the Connally measure. 


Connally Bill 


The Connally bill has been called a “pay 
as you fight” measure. It states as a broad 
principle “that no person subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States shall profit 
in any manner whatsoever from the conduct 
of any war to which the United States 
is or may. be a party,” and “that the ex- 
penditures for the successful conduct of 
the war... shall be made out of current 
revenues.” 

The tax rates on both individual incomes 
and on the profits of corporations would be 
greatly increased over their present levels 
according to the terms of this bill. In the 
case of personal incomes, only an annual 
income of $800 would be exempted for 
unmarried persons and $1,600 for married 
persons, with an additional allowance of 
$250 for each dependent. For everything 
above that amount a 10-per-cent tax would 
be imposed. Then, starting with $1,000 
(above the personal exemption), an addi- 
tional tax, called a surtax, would be im- 
posed. This surtax rate starts at 6 per cent 
on incomes from $1,000 to $2,000 a year 
(above the exemption) and gradually rises 
to 80 per cent on all incomes over $50,000. 
For example, a single person with an in- 
come of $4,000 a year would be obliged 
to pay a tax of $504 as compared with the 
present $120. If his income were $6,000, 
he would pay a tax of $970. Those with 
higher incomes would pay proportionately 
higher taxes. 

An elaborate scale of tax rates on cor- 
poration incomes is worked out in the bill. 
These tax rates are based upon the amount 
of profits which a corporation does not 
distribute to its stockholders. It ranges 
from 30 per cent to 77 per cent. By 
the device of taxing heavily both private 
incomes and corporation profits, the gov- 
ernment would be sure to prevent the 
profiteering which was so flagrant during 


the World War. If corporations should 
seek to avoid payment of the tax by dis- 
tributing its profits to stockholders, the 
government would prevent a _ loophole 
through the personal tax, for the stock- 
holders would be compelled to turn over 
a large share of their dividends to the 
government. 

In addition to the taxation provisions, 
the bill grants broad powers to the Presi- 
dent for the mobilization of industry in 
time of war. He may draft business execu- 
tives for service in running American in- 
dustry, to be subject to discipline as rigid 
as that of army officers. Boards similar to 
those which existed during the World War 
would be established with sweeping powers 
of regulation of any business (except news- 
papers). Agencies could be established with 
the power to fix prices of commodities and 
others to control credit and finance. In 
a word, the President would be given dic- 
tatorial powers over practically every phase 
of American life in time of war. If actually 
carried out, the entire business and _ in- 
dustrial community would be organized 
on a wartime basis with military discipline 
prevailing throughout. 


Hill-Sheppard Measure 


The Hill-Sheppard bill differs from the 
Connally primarily in the fact that its em- 
phasis is upon industrial control, whereas 
the latter stresses the taxation features. 
This is due to the fact that the Hill-Shep- 
pard bill is being considered by the House 
Military Affairs Committee, which has no 
authority to bring forward taxation meas- 
ures. 

This bill gives the President sweeping 
powers of control over every economic ac- 
tivity. By proclamation he may fix prices, 
rents, interest rates. In other words, he 
may establish a ceiling on prices, thus pre- 
venting an upward swing such as that 
which took place during the World War 
and which was partly responsible for heavy 
profiteering in certain quarters. The Presi- 
dent may decide what national resources, 
what industrial organizations, what public 
services, security and commodity exchanges, 
should be under government control for 
the prosecution of the war. He may then 
not only establish over them whatever con- 
trols he deems essential but actually take 
over their products and materials. This 
feature of the bill would undoubtedly au- 
thorize the government to take over and 
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A man in Cleveland went to a doctor and 
was told that he was smoking too much. “Give 
up cigars for six months,” said the medico. 

“Good, that will save me 50 dollars,” re- 
marked the patient. “What’s your fee?” 

“Fifty dollars,” replied the doctor. 

—SELECTED 





Jane (to the policeman on the corner): 
“Please, Mr. Policeman, have you seen a 


lady without a little girl that looks like me?” 
—SELECTED 
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“| DIDN’T REALLY WANT MY PORTRAIT DONE 
WHEN | LEARNED WHAT IT WAS COSTING ME.” 


KEATE IN AMERICAN BOY 


An old gentleman who had never seen a 
train was taken to the nearest station by a 
friend. 

An express flashed past and roared into a 
tunnel. 

“Well,” said the friend, “what do you think 
of that?” 

“Great day,” said the old gentleman, “it’s 
wonderful! But I was thinking there’d be a 
terrible mess if it missed that wee hole.” 

—SELECTED 





That two can live as cheaply as one may 
mean that dad and mother can live as cheaply 
as daughter. —St. Thomas Times-JOURNAL 





Visitor (at doctor’s house): “Is your daddy 
in, dear ?” 

Small Daughter: “No, he’s out giving an 
anaesthetic.” 

Visitor: “An anaesthetic! That’s a big word. 
What does it mean?” 

Small Daughter: “It means $25.”” —LABoR 





Judge: “Have you anything to say before 
I sentence you?” 

Prisoner: “Nothing, except that very little 
pleases me.” —Ashland SENTINEL 

Woman next door: “Here is a piece of cake 
for you, Donald.” 

Donald: “Thank you.” 

Woman: “I like to hear little boys say, 
thank you!” 

Donald: “Give me a couple pieces more and 
you can have a grand time.” SELECTED 

American: “Crooners are very popular over 
in America.” 

Englishman: “Crooners over in America are 
also very popular in this country.” 








GOVERNMENT CONTROLS ALL INDUSTRY IN TIME OF WAR 


(From a photograph by H. G. Schrader in “'U. $. Camera—1936.” 


operate any mine, factory, railroad, and 
even the stock and commodity markets. 
Private industry, as we know it today, 
could be done away with. 


Regimentation 


In order to make the controls more ef- 
fective, the President could require all in- 
dustries and managers of industry to be 
licensed by the government. Individuals so 
registered or licensed would be placed under 
whatever rules and regulations the Presi- 
dent might prescribe. In other words, they 
“may be required to enter into the service 
of the government as civilians for the dura- 
tion of the war.” As in the Connally bill, 
there would be a civilian industrial army 
as rigidly controlled as the military branch 
of the government. Practically the only 
exception to this control would be the 
publication and distribution of newspapers, 
periodicals, and books. The reason for this 
is obvious. Such sweeping governmental 
control of the press would result in all 
probability in the destruction of the consti- 
tutional guarantee of freedom of expres- 
sion. 

The whole idea back of these, and the 
similar measures which have been pre- 
sented, is that in time of war everything 
should be drafted, not only the men who 
shoulder arms for the nation. 

The objectives of legislation such as that 
now being considered by Congress have met 
little opposition anywhere, as it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that no one should 
be allowed to enrich himself from the ab- 
normal activity which comes during a 
war. Nor should one class of the popu- 
lation be spared all sacrifice while another 
class is sacrificing not only the material 
things of life but is risking life itself on 
the field of battle. In other words, there 
is almost unanimous agreement that some 
attempt should be made to prevent the re- 
currence of many of the abuses which 
attended the last war. 

Nevertheless, there has been considerable 
criticism of the particular methods of con- 
trol which are now being proposed. Labor 
as a whole has been critical of such plans 
of industrial mobilization. It feels that 
legislation as sweeping as that now pro- 
posed would give the government the power 
to hold wages in check and to keep labor 
under its thumb. In such a case, labor 
would fare less well than other sections 
of the population since it does not have 


Morrow) 


the strong weapons in its hands that em- 
ployers have. 

Another strong objection that is raised 
to the pending legislation is that it would 
establish an outright dictatorship in the 
United States. It is argued that while 
perhaps dictatorial powers have to be in- 
vested in the President anyway in time of 
war, there is no need to commit the nation 
by passing legislation in advance. Such 
a move would only encourage the forces 
which are now working for dictatorship 
and would greatly undermine the basis 
upon which democratic government is built. 


Further Criticism 

A third objection to a “draft-everything” 
program or any scheme which might clamp 
rigid governmental control over all in- 
dustry is that it might lead to such chaos 
as to defeat its own purpose. To win 
a war, it is argued, industry must be able 
to give the maximum and most efficient 
production possible. Since industry is 
organized upon a profit basis with relative 
freedom of operation, governmental con- 
trol such as that which is contemplated, 
amounting in some cases to undoubted 
government operation, would so antagonize 
business and industry as to make efficiency 
virtually impossible. Cooperation in time 
of war is the most essential thing and any 
legislation which made that cooperation im- 
possible could have only one effect. That 
would be to compel the government to 
commandeer factories and run them itself. 
With its lack of experience and the bu- 
reaucratic control which it would entail, 
there would be great waste and _ ineffi- 
ciency. 

However valid these various arguments 
may be, the important fact is that growing 
attention is being given to the problem of 
taking the profits out of war and mobiliz- 
ing all the nation’s resources, human and 
material, for a wartime basis. There can 
be no question that the proposals now re- 
ceiving serious consideration would vest 
almost unlimited powers in the hands of 
the chief executive for the duration of a 
war. Whether they would actually attain 
objectives for which they were drawn and 
really prevent the abuses which have 
existed in the past, or whether if actually 
enacted into law and carried into effect 
they would fail to reach any of these ob- 
jectives, is a matter of serious debate and 
controversy. 





